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The limits of a paper to be read before this Society will 
allow me to present to you only an outline sketch of the 
origin and development of the public school system of this 
city, including some important references and statements 
that may be of use to the future historian. 

As a matter of convenience, I have to some extent used 
the term " Washington " as synonymous with " District of 
Columbia,'' and in doing so have only anticipated the near 
future when they will become identical. 

Of the four independent systems of public schools origi- 
nally established in the District of Columbia, that for the 
white schools of the city of Washington was the oldest and 
always the leading one ; the others, starting later, copied it 
closely as circumstances permitted, and therefore had so 
many points of resemblance that for the purposes of this 
paper it has not been deemed necessary to trace each from 
its origin down to the time when all were merged in one 
common system. 

The first eighty years of the public schools may be divided 
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into three distinctive periods, which I have designated 
" initial," " transitional," and " developmental." 

Sources of Information 

1. The original record of the proceedings of the board of 
trustees of public schools from 1805 to 1818, now in "The 
Force Collection," Library of Congress. Through the cour- 
tesy of Librarian SpofFord, I had a copy of this record made 
and placed on file in the office of the superintendent of 
schools. 

2. No official record of the proceedings of the board of 
trustees from 1819 to 1844 has been found. The files of The 
National Intelligencer, accessible in the Library of Congress, 
and the acts of the city council and of the Congress during 
that period are the chief sources of information. 

3. The published annual reports of the board of trustees 
of public schools from 1845 to 1885. The series for each 
year is not complete. The reports from 1880 to 1884 were 
prepared with the usual care and labor, but the District 
authorities failed to provide for their publication. The 
" Twenty-second Annual Report " for the school year 1865- 
'66, prepared by Mr William J. Rhees, is of specal historical 
interest, containing "A compendium of the laws and reso- 
lutions of the City Council of Washington relative to public 
schools, from 1804 to 1867, chronologically arranged," " List 
of trustees from 1845 to 1866," and much other interesting 
historical material. The report for 187^75 is also excep- 
tionally valuable, since it was prepared with reference to the 
public school exhibit made at the Philadelphia Exposition 
in 1876, and contains brief histories of the public schools of 
the city of Washington, organized in 1805 ; of the city of 
Georgetown, organized in 1810 ; of the county (as part of the 
District of Columbia outside of Washington and Georgetown 
was designated), organized in 1864 ; and of the colored schools 
of Washington and Georgetown, organized in 1864 — the fouiv 
independent systems of schools as originally established in 
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the. District of Columbia. These monographs were all writ- 
ten with intelligence and fidelity and as a labor of love, by 
persons well qualified for their respective tasks ; the first two 
by Mr Samuel Yorke AtLee, the third by the Reverend 
Claudius B. Smith, and the fourth by the superintendent of 
colored schools, Mr George F. T. Cook. 

4. " Special Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education on the condition and improvement of public 
schools in the District of Columbia, 1868." 

5. The minutes of the board of trustees which have been 
published in recent years, and may be found sometimes in 
connection with the annual reports and sometimes as sepa- 
rate documents. 

6. The acts of the City Council, the District Legislative 
Assembly, and the Congress, as well as the orders of the Dis- 
trict Commissioners relating to the schools. 

7. The files of The Evening Star and other city newspapers 
published from time to time. 

The Initial Period— 1805 to 18i5 

Neither the framers of the Constitution nor the earlier 
Congresses contemplated the exercise of exclusive municipal 
legislation for the District of Columbia directly by the Con- 
gress, and hence, early as practicable after the removal of the 
seat of government here, the Congress ordained a municipal 
government for the city of Washington, and in 1804 by an 
amendment to its charter provided for " the establishment 
and superintendence of schools." On December 5 of the 
same year the City Council passed an act " to establish and 
endow a permanent institution for the education of youth in 
the city of Washington," which provided for a board of thir- 
teen trustees, seven to be elected by the joint ballots of the 
two chambers of the council and six to be chosen by indi- 
viduals contributing to the promotion of the schools, as pro- 
vided for in said act. For the support of the schools the act 
appropriated so much of the net proceeds of the taxes on 
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slaves and dogs and of licenses for carriages and hacks, ordi- 
naries and taverns retailing wines and spirituous liquors, 
billiard tables, theatrical and other amusements, hawkers and 
peddlers, as the trustees might decide to be necessary for the 
education of the poor of the city, not to exceed the sum of 
$1,500 per annum. The act also provided for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee of three councilmen, whose duty 
it should be to solicit or provide for soliciting, both at home 
and abroad, contributions in money or lots for the benefit of 
the schools. One of the largest contributions was that of 
$200* made by Thomas JeflFerson. 

It may be stated at the outset that the colored children of 
the District of Columbia were not included among the bene- 
ficiaries of the public schools in any legislation either by the 
Congress or the City Council prior to the abolition of slavery 
in 1862. 

The first board of trustees consisted of Thomas Jefferson, 
Thomas Monroe, Gabriel Duvall, Thomas Tingey, Joseph 
Brombey, John Tayloe, Robert Brent, William Brent, Samuel 
H. Smith, William Cranch, George Blagden, John Dempsie, 
and Nicholas King. 

They met in the Supreme Court room. United States Capi- 
tol, August 5, 1805, and were called to order by Robert Brent. 
Thomas Jefferson, then President of the United States, was 
elected president of the board, and accepted the office in a 
letter dated Monticello, August 14, 1805, but was prevented 
from ever discharging its duties by " others of paramount 
obligation." 

At a little later date the Reverend William Matthews, 
better known as " Father Matthews," became a member of 
the board, and was most zealous and active in the cause of 
public schools for many years. 

A notably comprehensive report, setting forth in detail the 
plan of the entire educational system from an academy to a 
university, was prepared by a select committee and adopted 
September 19, 1805. Mr Jefferson's early and liberal con- 
tribution in money and his accepting and holding the offices 
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of trustee and president of the board of trustees of public 
schools so long as he resided here show his personal interest 
in their establishment, and the fact that he had several years 
earlier proposed a quite similar plan of education for the 
state of Virginia and a few years later, in 1817, vigorously 
renewed his proposal, make a strong probability that he 
himself was the chief author of the first plan of public edu- 
cation adopted for the city of Washington. 
In their plan the board of trustees said : 

The academy shall consist of as many schools as circum- 
stances may require, to be limited at present to two, one of 
which shall be situated east of the Capitol and within half a 
mile of it and the other within half a mile of the President's 
house, it being understood that these positions are considered 
by the board as temporary, and consequently subject at any 
future time to alteration. 

In these schools poor children shall be taught reading, 
writing, grammar, arithmetic, and such branches of the 
mathematics as may qualify them for the professions they are 
intended to follow, and they shall receive such other instruc- 
tion as is given to pay pupils, as the board may from time to 
time direct, and pay pupils shall, besides, be instructed in 
geography and in the Latin language. The schools shall be 
open each day, Sundays excepted, eight hours in summer and 
six hours in winter, to be distributed throughout the day as 
shall be fixed by the board, except during vacation, which 
shall not commence prior to the first of August, nor continue 
after the 10th of September, and whose duration shall be 
fixed by the board. 

A circular letter issued with the view of obtaining con- 
tributions for the erection of the college said : 

He who, with the promise of success, aspires to that emi- 
nence which shall qualify him for rendering service to his 
fellow-men must in his early years receive an education 
exempt from local prejudice and narrow views, and without 
derogating from the respect deservedly cherished for State 
institutions, it may be confidently affirmed that no place in 
the Union is so well fitted for this purpose as the city of 
Washington. The reluctance naturally felt by a parent to 
send a son from his own to a remote State, whose institutions, 
manners, and habits perhaps widely differ, will in a great 
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degree, if not altogether, be inapplicable to a seminary not 
established in subservience to State views, and the professors 
in which will, as it is probable, be drawn from various States 
of the Union. 

There is another consideration which cannot fail to entitle 
such an institution to the decided preference of a large por- 
tion of citizens. The parent who sends his son to Washington 
will find for him, in his Representative to Congress, a guardian 
and a friend who, during a large part of the year, will be his 
associate, will observe his progress in his studies, superintend 
his morals, and perceive the real condition and character of 
the seminary, and thus be able, from time to time, to satisfy 
parental inquiry and solicitude. 

In this old record we catch a most refreshing glimpse of 
the typical Congressman at the dawn of this century. 

There were two prominent features of this school system as 
originally devised for the city of Washington : 

First, It was from some points of view very ambitious. 
There was to be a so-called academy, under which term was 
included what are now generally designated primary, gram- 
mar, and high schools, or elementary and secondary schools ; 
a college and a university, each with functions similar to 
those of like institutions at the present day ; and a public 
city library. Only the most elementary part of the academy 
was established at first. The college and the university have 
come into existence with but little governmental aid, and 
the public library is still on the list of things prayed for. 
The children of the poor alone were to receive tuition free of 
expense even in the lowest grade of schools, and their period 
of attendance at times was limited to a term of two years. 
The price of tuition to other pupils was fixed at $5 a quarter. 

Second, The founders of this school system appear to have 
thought it neither right nor expedient directly to tax the 
general property of the municipality for the education of 
even poor children, and they made their scant appropriations 
for this object out of the revenues derived from taxes on 
specialties and licenses, most of which were in the nature of 
a specific tariff' on social evils. They probably considered 
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themselves warranted at least in applying the homoeopathic 
principle of similia similibus curantur, curing a social evil 
with a social evil. 

Between 1812 and 1828 fourteen joint resolutions author- 
izing and regulating lotteries for the benefit of the public 
schools were passed by the Congress. A portion of the reve- 
nues derived from this source was invested in corporation or 
other safe stocks and designated the " school fund." The in- 
terest on these stocks was for many years applied to the sup- 
port of the schools. 

This school fund, created for the most elementary educa- 
tion of " pauper pupils," existed intact when in 1874 a govern- 
ment of the District by the Congress superseded all local 
autonomy, and when in 1878 that body began to make specific 
appropriations for the schools without reference to the school 
funci. In 1880 it amounted to about $80,000. The Congress 
at that time was averse to making any direct appropriation 
for a much-needed high-school building, but when attention 
was called to the existence of such a fund it was induced to 
authorize its application to this object by an act approved 
March 3, 1881, and so the first high-school building came 
into being. The public school forefathers would probably be 
somewhat surprised if they should return to the city and 
behold their long-cherished fund for the education of " pauper 
children " transmuted into the concrete form of the imposing 
edifice now known as the Central High School building, 
located on street between Sixth and Seventh streets north- 
west. 

There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will. 

The board adopted an elaborate code of rules for the gov- 
ernment of the academy, among which was the following : 

" Every scholar on entering the school shall take off his 
hat and bow to the preceptor." 

Girls do not appear to have been in the minds of these rule- 
makers, and, in fact, the education of girls, especially of the 
humbler classes, then was considered of small account. 
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A Western school and an Eastern school were established, 
and the first teacher to commence work, January, 1806, was 
Richard White, principal teacher of the Western school, whose 
salary was to be $500 per annum. It will be noticed that at 
even that early day the West End was taking the lead. Poor 
Richard White ! prototype of many a successor ! We find 
him October 1, 1807, tendering his resignation, accompanied 
by a prayer in vain for pecuniary assistance to enable him 
to remove himself and family from Washington. 

On October 27, 1806, the board authorized the erection of 
the first two school-houses, to be located on lots owned by 
the United States, the use of which for this purpose had been 
granted by President Jefferson. These school-houses might 
have been modeled after Noah's ark, for we are told that they 
were built of wood, 1 story high, 50 feet long, 20 feet wide, 
and cost together $1,589.41. 

The Western school-house appears to have been located on 
lot 27, square 127, now occupied by the sumptuous residence 
of Mr Anthony Pollok, number 1700 I street northwest. 
This lot, containing about 2,600 square feet, was purchased 
by the corporation from the United States Government (Sam 
Lane, Commissioner of Public Buildings) in 1821 for $100. 
The money was applied to the building of an iron fence to 
inclose the park around the Capitol. The corporation (John 
P. Van Ness, mayor) sold it with the improvements, in 1832, 
for $309. 

In 1811 Mr Robert Ould was sent out from England by 
Mr Lancaster to take charge of a Lancasterian school estab- 
lished in Georgetown. He was the father of Robert Ould, 
Esquire, who, graduating from Columbian College, became 
a prominent lawyer. United States attorney for the District 
of Columbia under President Buchanan, then, going South 
at the beginning of the civil war, the Confederate Assistant 
Secretary of War and agent for the exchange of prisoners. 
The fame of this school reached the ears of the Washington 
school authorities, who in 1812 established a similar school 
in this city, and on recommendation of Mr Lancaster brought 
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over from England Mr Henry Ould, a brother of the George- 
town teacher, and placed him m charge of the Washington 
school. 

In 1813 Mr Henry Ould made the first report of a Wash- 
ington public school of which we have any record. It reads 
as follows : 

February 10, 1813, 

This day 12 months ago I had the pleasure of opening 
under your auspices the second genuine Lancasterian school 
in America. The system was set in operation (as far as the 
nature of the room would admit) in this city on the 10th of 
February, 1812, in an inconvenient house opposite the Gen- 
eral Post Office, but notwithstanding the smallness of the 
school-room there were 120 scholars entered on the list during 
the first three months. I was then under the necessity of 
delaying the admission of scholars, as the room would not 
accommodate more than 80 to 100 scholars. It now becomes 
my duty to lay before you an account of the improvement of 
the scholars placed under my direction in your institution, 
which I shall do in the following order : 

OF NUMBERS 

130 scholars have been admitted into your institution since 
the 10th of February, 1812, viz., 82 males and 48 females, 
out of which number 2 have died and 37 left the school for 
various employments, after passing through several grades 
of the school, which therefore leaves 91 on the list. 

PROGRESS IN READING AND SPELLING 

55 have learned to read in the Old and New Testaments, 
and are all able to spell words of three, four, and five sylla- 
bles ; 26 are now learning to read Dr Watts' Hymns and spell 
words of two syllables ; 10 are learning words of four and five 
letters. Of 59 out of the whole number admitted that did 
not know a single letter, 20 can now read the Bible and spell 
words of three, four, and five syllables ; 29 read Dr Watts' 
Hymns and spell words of two syllables, and 10, words of four 
and five letters. 

PROGRESS IN WRITING 

55 scholars are able to write on paper and many of this 
number can write a good German text hand who never 
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attempted a single letter of the kind before they came to your 
institution ; 26 are writing words of two and three syllables 
on slates ; 10, words from two to five letters on slates. All 
those scholars that have left the school could write a tolerable 
and many a capital hand when they left the institution. 

PROGRESS IN ARITHMETIC 

26 scholars are in reduction, single and double rule of 
three direct, and practice ; 23 are rapidly progressing through 
the first four rules of arithmetic, both simple and com- 
pound. 

This pioneer public school report was a concise and busi- 
ness-like statement of the work of the school, unincumbered 
by any modern psychological discussions. The law of apper- 
ception had not been discovered, the idea of culture epochs 
had not come, and the principles of correlation, coordination, 
concentration, and interest were away in the dim future. 

In 1815, on the recommendation of the trustees, the city 
council established two boards in place of the one previously 
existing — one for the first school district, comprising the first 
and second wards of the city, and the other for the second 
school district, comprising the third and fourth wards. This 
movement was apparently a step backward. 

On July 30, 1821, the Lancasterian school took possession 
of the small brick building on the southeast corner of 
Fourteenth and G streets northwest, formerly occupied as a 
stable for President Jefferson's horses, the use of which had 
been granted to the public schools. On that spot now stands 
the attractive fioral establishment of John H. Small & Sons. 

The formal taking possession was a noted event. "At 10 
o'clock a procession of girls and boys, between 130 and 140 
in number, preceded by their teachers and followed by the 
trustees, moved from the old and incommodious building on 
F street to that prepared for them opposite to the Foundry 
chapel. An address was delivered by the president of the 
board, who congratulated the assembly on the improvements 
in the system of learning, and on the immense benefits prom- 
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ised, ' particularly to the poorer classes of society/ He hoped 
that this institution, supported as it was by the corporation 
and by the General Government, which had generously al- 
lowed the use of the building, would be the means of rescuing 
their fellow-creatures ' from the doom of ignorance and ob- 
scurity/ " 

Mr Joseph Lancaster, the founder of the system of schools 
bearing his name, was an enthusiastic but somewhat vision- 
ary schoolmaster, who adopted an inexpensive method of 
educating, especially the masses of poor children. The cur- 
riculum of his schools included reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and the Bible. In his original school in London he enrolled 
1,000 pupils to be taught by himself, assisted by designated 
pupils called monitors, the more competent assisting in man- 
aging and instructing the less competent. He had inscribed 
ove rhis school-house door : 

"All that will, may send their children, and have them 
educated freely ; and those that do not wish to have educa- 
tion for nothing, may pay for it if they please." 

One of his mottoes was : " Let every child have, at all 
times, something to do, and a motive for doing it." 

The motives which he incited were not altogether the 
highest, but more readily accessible in large numbers of his 
pupils, who, under the circumstances, could not be moved by 
an appeal to more transcendental ones. He relied chiefly 
on a lavish system of rewards. He said : " It is no unusual 
thing for me to deliver one or two hundred prizes at the same 
time, and at such times the countenances of the whole school 
exhibit a most pleasing scene of delight, as the boys who 
obtain prizes commonly walk round the room in procession, 
holding the prizes in their hands, and preceded by a herald 
proclaiming the fact before them." His punishments were 
" devices for bringing the public opinion of the orderly por- 
tion of the school to bear upon the offender by means of 
ridicule." 

He came to the United States in 1818, and visited other 
countries. His system had great popularity in its day, was 
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adopted in most of the civilized countries of the world, and 
did much good. Some features of it apparently found their 
way at an early date into the public schools of this city, 
notably the making use of selected pupils to assist in teaching, 
who were designated in the Washington schools " subassist- 
ants," instead of "monitors," and the elaborate system of 
prizes, which were continued for many years, but were gradu- 
ally eliminated as the condition of the schools improved so 
that they could be dropped without detriment. 

In 1836 Mr Joshua L. Henshaw was appointed teacher of 
the Western school, and at the end of his first year, in con- 
cluding his annual report, he " expresses his opinion of the 
character and value of the system on which the school is con- 
ducted and his pleasure in doing so, as the result of his ex- 
perience has been to satisfy his mind that is was admirably 
adapted for effecting the purposes intended, and he com- 
mends an economy that, at a yearly cost of $875, confers the 
benefit of education in a single year on 303 children." 

Mrs Emma D. E. N. Southworth, an American novelist, 
who still survives and is a resident of this city, was the step- 
daughter of Mr Henshaw, and was for some years also a 
teacher in the public schools of Washington. 

The two original schools, supplemented for several years 
by the Lancasterian school and for a short period by two 
subsidized Presbyterian schools, ran an intermittent course, 
without any considerable growth or improvement. The 
public school system was handicapped at the start by class 
distinctions introduced in the provision for poor and pay 
pupils, by being established in slave territory, and by a lack 
of funds. Slavery and free schools cannot flourish side by 
side, and for forty years the system struggled against a hos- 
tile environment without substantial progress. The epithets 
in such phrases as " charity schools," " poor children," and 
" pauper pupils " are found freely scattered through the early 
records. At last the school system became so odious that it 
was of little value to any class of children, and a more en- 
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lightened and liberal public sentiment successfully protested 
against its longer continuance on its original basis. 

Transitional Period — 18^5 to 1860 

At the beginning of this period three men appeared on the 
stage who had advanced ideas concerning a public-school 
system — Mayor Seaton, the junior editor of The National In- 
telligencer ; Councilman James F. Halliday, afterward city 
collector of taxes, and School Trustee George J. Abbot, after- 
ward confidential secretary to Daniel Webster and United 
States consul at Sheffield, England. 

As early as 1840, Mayor Seaton in his annual message had 
called attention to the census of that year, which showed that 
the whole number of children in the city between the ages of 

4 and 16, inclusive, was 5,390 

NiXmber in the public schools 213 

Number in private schools 776 

Whole number in school 989 

Number not attending any school 4,401 

He recommended the adoption of the New England plan, 
involving taxation of assessable property and universal eligi- 
bility, applicable, of course, only to white children. 

Councilman Halliday heartily supported Mayor Seaton's 
more liberal policy, and by 1845, under his leadership, four 
school districts had been established ; one board of trustees, 
consisting of three members from each district, had been sub- 
stituted for the two boards previously existing, and the fee for 
tuition of pay scholars had been reduced to the small sum of 
50 cents a month. This tuition fee was shortly afterward abol- 
ished entirely and much larger appropriations were made, 
enabling the board to establish several additional schools. 

The members of the new board of trustees were : First dis- 
trict, Robert Farnham, George J. Abbot, and John F. Hart- 
ley ; second district, Peter Force, Thomas Donoho, and John 
C. McKelden ; third district. Noble Young, William M. Ellis, 
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and Joseph P. Ingle ; fourth district, Thomas Blagden, Igna- 
tius Mudd, and Aaron Miller. 

This board framed a code of rules so excellent that many 
of them, with little or no material change, have been in force 
ever since and are to be found in the code of today. 

Trustee Abbot, a graduate of Harvard College, thoroughly 
familiar with the New England public school system and 
afterward the principal of a private school of high repute in 
this city, was the intelligent, active, and persistent leader in 
the school board. Among the advocates of the reform who 
rendered substantial service by voice and pen were the Hon- 
orable John Quincy Adams, Mr Justice Woodbury, the Hon- 
orable Caleb Cushing, the Honorable Charles Hudson, the 
Reverend Edward Everett Hale, and other prominent citizens 
and residents. 

There was some doubt as to the authority in the municipal 
charter to appropriate the revenue derived from taxes on 
assessable property for the support of public schools, but a 
tax of one dollar on every free white male citizen was levied 
for this purpose. During the first forty years the appropri- 
ations for the schools had shown an annual average of only 
$1,511.92, while the annual average for the first four years 
succeeding the reorganization was $5,345.90. 

The board of trustees divided the schools into two grades, 
designated primary and district. 

In 1845 the principal teachers in charge of the four dis- 
trict male schools were : First district, Mr Joshua L. Hen- 
shaw; second district, Dr Tobias Watkins; third district, 
Mr Hugh McCormick; fourth district, Mr Henry Hardy. 
The first special teacher of vocal music. Professor J. H. Hewitt, 
was appointed the same year. 

Mr John E. Thompson succeeded Mr Hardy as principal 
teacher of the fourth district male school in 1848, and there 
are hundreds of his pupils now living who hold his name in 
grateful remembrance and will testify to his zealous and 
thorough instruction. 

Mr Samuel Kelly, who was appointed to succeed Mr Hen- 
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shaw as the principal teacher of the first district male school 
in 1849, then occupying the Jefferson stable building, used 
to wind up his school and set it agoing like a clock, and then 
go out to call on his friends in the neighborhood and invite 
them to visit the school in his absence and see if it was not 
running all right. They would accept his invitation, go to 
the school, find every scholar sitting bolt upright at his desk 
with his eyes set on his book, and report to Master Kelly 
accordingly ; and woe to the boys had it been otherwise. 

Mr Strong John Thomson, who commenced his service as 
a teacher in the public schools in 1852 and was promoted to 
be Mr Kelly's successor in 1854, is now actively and efficiently 
performing his duties as the principal of the Abbot school, 
the senior of the corps, and without a rival in the number of 
Washington boys who have acquired under his tuition a 
sound and thorough education in the elementary studies. 

Professor Joseph H. Daniel was appointed teacher of vocal 
music in 1856, and I am happy to say has most acceptably 
filled that office down to the present time. The number of 
school children in this city whom he has gently and skill- 
fully taught to sing during his long career would well nigh 
equal its present population. 

In 1858 the charter of the city was amended so as to au- 
thorize the levying of a tax on all assessable property for the 
support of public schools, and it provided that the revenue 
derived therefrom should be expended for no other purpose. 

In the same year an act was passed by the city council 
which redefined the school districts, provided for the appoint- 
ment of a board of trustees by the mayor, prescribed and 
enlarged their powers and duties, and generally outlined a 
more comprehensive and liberal school system. This organic 
act placed the schools under the independent administration 
of the board of trustees within prescribed limits, and under 
this law, as their legal charter, they developed the system 
into its present form and as a body intelligently, faithfully, 
and zealously performed their official duties down to 1885, 
when, contrary to all American precedents and unfortunately 
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for the schools, the District Commissioners arrogated to them- 
selves all the powers and duties pertaining to the manage- 
ment of the schools and reduced the legal functions of a 
school trustee to those of a subordinate whose sole business 
it is to execute the orders of his superior. 

The fifth section of this organic act contained the proper 
and safe provision that no text-book should be changed unless 
by vote of two-thirds of the whole board of trustees, and it is 
still in force, although of late apparently ignored and pos- 
sibly forgotten. 

Notwithstanding the commendable progress I have indi- 
cated, there was ample room for greater improvement. An ad- 
dress published by the board of trustees in 1858 said " there is 
not at present, either rented from individuals or owned by the 
city, a single school-room entirely suited for school purposes.'' 

During the years 1855-'60 the leading private and public 
school teachers and other citizens interested in education 
organized " The Columbian Teachers' Association," of which 
some of the leading members were Secretary Joseph Henry, 
of the Smithsonian Institution; President Binney, of Co- 
lumbian College; Principals Zalmon Richards, of Union 
Academy, Otis C.Wight, of Rittenhouse Academy, and Charles 
B. Young, of Emerson Institute ; John E. Thompson and 
Strong John Thomson of the public schools ; and Dr S. L. 
Loomis. They met regularly, discussed practical educational 
questions, brought here prominent educators from abroad to 
deliver public lectures, and did much to improve the schools 
of the city, private and public, and to inform and interest the 
public mind on educational subjects. Under their auspices 
a school census of the city was taken and published December 
10, 1857, which gave the following results : 

Whole number of children in the city between the 

ages of 5 and 18 10,697 

Number in public schools 2,400 = 22.4 percent 

Number in private schools 3,228 = 30.1 percent 

Number not in any school 5,069 = 47.5 percent 
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Gradually an inexpensive two-room building had been 
erected in each of the four school districts by the corporation ; 
additional rooms, notably in basements of churches, had been 
rented, the walls and ceilings of which were punctiliously 
whitewashed just before the annual examination of the 
schools; somewhat improved school furniture, appliances, 
and text-books had been introduced ; night schools had been 
organized, and flourished for a time ; and at the end of the 
school year, in the later part of July, long processions of all 
the school children in each district, marshaled by their respect- 
ive teachers and trustees, with the flag of their country and 
school banners emblazoned with appropriate devices and 
legends, were seen marching along the streets and avenues on 
their way to the Capitol grounds, and at a later date to the 
hall of the Smithsonian Institution, there to receive, in the 
presence of a large concourse of gratified relatives and friends, 
at the hand of his honor the Mayor, the prizes — honorable 
mention, certificates,diplomas, books, silver and gold medals — 
awarded for merit in attendance, punctuality, and scholarship. 
President Fillmore conferred these honors at the Capitol 
grounds in 1850. 

During the later part of this period and the first part of 
the following one each school (that is, the teacher and pupils 
in a single room, usually isolated) has its distinctive banner, 
legend, colors, character, reputation, and pride, which it was 
bound to defend and maintain against all rivals with a spirit 
worthy of a highland clan of Scotland in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. This stage of the school system had its 
peculiar merits and attractions, and produced scholarship of 
the very highest order of excellence in certain lines, varying 
in different schools. The best teachers of that day who con- 
tinued their work later sometimes looked back and sighed 
for a return of the golden age, but the rapid increase in the 
number of schools made its continuance an impossibility, had 
it been desirable. It became necessary to subordinate some- 
thing of individual freedom to the general good. 
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The following statement shows the growth of the school 
system during the transitional period : 

1845. 1860. 

Whole number of teachers 4 54 

Whole number of pupils 500 4,500 

Value of school property $1,500 $30,000 

The cloud of negro slavery still overshadowed the schools, 
and this small and poor municipality, with very little assist- 
ance from the National Government, struggling to make the 
city a fit home for the nation^s capital, found itself without 
the means to establish and support a public school system 
adequate to supply even the still quite limited demands of 
public sentiment. 

The Developmental Period — 1S60 to 1885 

Of the third period I can speak more from personal knowl- 
edge and may be allowed to say pars fui, having been first 
appointed a member of the board of trustees in 1861 and the 
superintendent of public schools in 1870. 

Early in this period the board of trustees was constituted 
as follows : Mayor Richard Wallach, president ex officio ; first 
district, J. Ormond Wilson, Richard T. Morsell, Robert Rick- 
etts; second district, William J. Rhees, Mitchell H. Miller, 
Charles H. Utermehle ; third district, Otis C. Wight, Dr 
Francis S. Walsh, Frederick D. Stuart ; fourth district, James 
E. Holmead, Jonas B. Ellis, John T. Cassell. 

This board took as its motto : " Schools for all ; good enough 
for the richest, cheap enough for the poorest." 

Mayor Wallach was a most loyal and active supporter of 
the Union cause, and in his heart and administrative policy 
the advancement of the public schools of the capital city was 
second only to the preservation of the union of the States. 
He regularly occupied the chair as the presiding officer at the 
meetings of the board of trustees, was ever ready to give 
timely encouragement and counsel, and to second the most 
advanced propositions, although often not knowing how he 
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was to get the necessary funds to carry out the measures 
brought forward. 

An application to the National Government for aid in 
establishing a public school system for the city of Washington 
was made as early as 1805, when the city authorities peti- 
tioned for a grant of some of the lots received by the Govern- 
ment from the original proprietors on the laying out of the 
city. In 1856, under the lead of Senator Brown, of Missis- 
sippi, a bill passed the Senate to appropriate from the Treas- 
ury of the United States, for the support of public schools in 
this city for a term of years, a sum of money equal to that 
raised by the corporation for the same purpose. In 1858 
another similar bill passed the Senate. In 1874 a vigorous 
effort again was made to obtain aid for the schools from the 
National Government. It was based largely upon carefully 
prepared statistics showing (1) what the National Govern- 
ment had done in the states and territories from time to 
time in aid of education ; (2) the large number of the " wards 
of the nation " to be educated, who had been thrown into 
this city by the exigencies of the civil war ; (3) that about 
one-third of the regular attendance in the white schools was 
made up of children of non-taxpaying parents, who were 
engaged in Government service and held their citizenship 
elsewhere ; (4) and that the National Government was the 
owner of one-half of all the property in the District of Co- 
lumbia. This appeal was unanimously and strongly endorsed 
by the department of superintendence of the National Edu- 
cational Association, then holding its annual session in this 
city. None of these efforts availed to secure the passage of 
a bill for the benefit of the schools through both Houses of 
Congress. Donations of city lots were made to Georgetown 
and Columbian colleges, but the only assistance ever received 
from the Congress by the public schools was the permission 
to occupy temporarily three or four vacant public lots or 
parts of public reservations, the gift in fee of the old Jefferson 
stable, the use of the old Union and Anacostia engine-houses 
and the site of the Force school so long as they shall be oc- 
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cupied for school purposes, the gift of an old frame building 
(a relic of the war) located on leased ground at the corner of 
Twenty-second and I streets northwest, and on one or two 
occasions the advance of a sum from the United States Treas- 
ury to pay salaries of teachers in arrears, with a proviso for 
its repayment — a beggarly list of old clothes and small loans 
for short periods, — until we come down to 1878, when the 
Congress assumed the payment of one-half of all the expenses 
of the District of Columbia, including those of the public 
schools. The District was then so heavily involved in debt 
that the public schools did not receive the full benefit of this 
national aid until after the close of the period of which I am 
writing. 

By an act of the Congress approved April 16, 1862, slavery 
in the District of Columbia was abolished, and by a procla- 
mation of President Lincoln, dated January 1, 1863, slavery 
throughout the rest of the United States received its death 
blow. The greatest obstacle to a proper development of the 
public school system was at last removed, leaving only the 
financial inability of the municipality to delay its progress, 
but this was greatly increased by the additional burdens 
imposed by the civil war. 

In 1860 a tax of ten cents on every $100 of assessable prop- 
erty was levied specially for the support of schools, and in 
1862 an additional tax of five cents on every $100 of assess- 
able property was levied specially for the purchase of sites 
and the erection of school-houses. The grading and desig- 
nation of the schools was changed from primary and district 
to primary, secondary, intermediate, and grammar, a nomen- 
clature better suited to the improved classification of pupils 
already effected. Each of these terms included a two years' 
course of study. 

The trustees had at last discovered the reason for the school- 
boy's general want of respect for his desk and school-room — 
the desk and room were not respectable ; and so they began 
to expel the desk and room instead of the boy. This change 
of policy proved very satisfactory. In the primary schools 
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the little, loose, noisy, four-legged chair, without desk, and in 
the higher grades the old soft-pine, double desk of rudest make 
and finish, usually with a board seat supported on the back 
of the rear desk, carved with a jack-knife after the most fan- 
tastic designs and decorated freehand with ink, were replaced 
by the Boston cherry single desk mounted on iron standards 
of graceful pattern, and a comfortable chair supported by a 
single iron pedestal — all the product of the most skilled work- 
manship in wood and iron. The available portions of the 
walls of the school-room were converted into blackboards, and 
more abundant globes, maps, charts, reference books, and 
other useful appliances followed in the train. 

The number of schools had been increased, the pupils had 
been better classified, better furniture and more appliances 
had been furnished, and the text-books, courses of study, and 
methods of teaching were in the line of progress ; but the 
school houses and rooms, largely rented to the corporation 
because their owners could find no other tenants, were totally 
unfit habitations for the schools. They were isolated, not in 
convenient locations, not of proper size or shape, generally 
without play-grounds, without cloak-rooms, and the lighting, 
heating, ventilating, and all other sanitary arrangements were 
of the most primitive and defective character. 

The board of trustees resolved to first provide a school- 
house in a central position in each of the four school districts 
large enough to hold all the schools of higher grade, and then 
to distribute around it at convenient points smaller school- 
houses enough to accommodate all the primary scholars. As 
the citizens of eastern Washington then, as now, were noted for 
an intelligent recognition of their interests and a vigorous 
assertion of their rights, it was believed that the surest and 
shortest route to the accomplishment of the whole plan must 
have its starting point in that section of the city, and although 
all sections were so needy that comparisons would have been 
odious, it was decided to locate the first school-house of the 
series in the third district. 

By an act of the City Council, passed at the instance of the 
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board of trustees and approved October 18, 1862, the mayor, 
as chairman, two aldermen, two councilmen, and four school 
trustees were created a joint committee, with full authority 
to purchase a site and erect thereon a school building, and 
the same act appropriated the school-house fund, amounting 
to about $15,000 a year, to that purpose. 

The respective board's appointed their representatives au- 
thorized by the act, and the joint committee was constituted 
as follows : 

Mayor Richard Wallach, chairman ex officio ; Aldermen 
A. C. Richards and George H. Plant ; Councilmen Charles 
H. Utermehle and William M. Ellis ; School Trustees J. 
Ormond Wilson, Mitchell H. Miller, Dr Francis S. Walsh, 
and Jonas B. Ellis. 

This method of purchasing sites, providing plans, and 
building school-houses, through the agency of a joint com- 
mittee appointed specially for the purpose, was pursued for 
several years, and under it the Wallach, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Seaton, and other school-houses were erected. 

A subcommittee was designated to select a site, and after 
a protracted and thorough canvass they recommended a por- 
tion of square 901, fronting on Pennsylvania avenue between 
Seventh and Eighth streets southeast, belonging to George- 
town college. As the result of an interview with the college 
authorities they reported to Mayor Wallach that the price of 
the whole square was $7,000, and that the corporation could 
buy such portion of it as might be wanted for a school-house 
at the same rate. He very promptly responded, " We will 
take the whole square," and ordered the purchase to be con- 
cluded without delay. Thus a large square, containing 
107,834 square feet of ground, on which are now located the 
Wallach, the Towers, and the Eastern High School, with 
ample play-grounds, was bought for $7,000, being at the rate 
of about 6J cents a square foot. 

The wisdom and foresight of Mayor Wallach in taking the 
whole square is now readily apparent ; but at that time the 
committee had altogether only about $15,000 at its disposal 
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and some of the members were unable to see how a modern 
school-house, architecturally attractive, containing ten school- 
rooms, each with seats for from fifty to sixty pupils, and a 
large hall, in which all the pupils could be assembled for 
general - purposes, could be paid for out of the balance of 
$8,000 left after paying for the site. 

The architects of the city were invited to submit plans for 
the building, and those prepared by Mr Adolph Cluss, who 
had made an extensive study of the best school architecture in 
both this country and Europe, were accepted. Mr Cluss sub- 
sequently prepared the plans and superintended the con- 
struction of the Franklin, Sumner, Seaton, Curtis, and Cranch 
school buildings. In hygienic, pedagogic, and architectural 
arrangements the Wallach was in advance of its time and 
the promise of better things to come. In April, 1866, a com- 
mission of the Boston school board and city council, with 
Superintendent Philbrick, visited the principal cities of the 
country to inspect schools and school-houses, and on their 
return home reported that the " Wallach school was in ex- 
ternal architecture the most attractive school visited, while 
the Franklin school (not then finished), in its size, plans, etc, 
promises to be unsurpassed in the country." 

The Wallach school building, in the presence of a large 
assemblage of interested citizens, was dedicated on the Fourth 
of July, 1§64, with formal ceremonies, the most notable part 
of which was the scholarly, eloquent, and inspiring address 
of the Honorable James W. Patterson, then a Representative 
in Congress from New Hampshire. 

In their annual report at the close of this school year the 
trustees said : 

It may be of interest to those who are to come after us to 
find it here recorded that in this city, burdened with extra- 
ordinary expenses, distracted by the convulsions of a civil 
war, thronged with passing troops, in close proximity to great 
armies, at times within the sound of hostile cannon, and 
almost in a state of siege, the public schools in the midst of 
all these adverse circumstances have not only steadily con- 
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tinued to dispense their benefits to the community, but have 
so advanced in usefulness as to mark the three years just 
ended as the beginning of a new and proud era in their 
history. 

The term " school " had heretofore been applied to the pupils 
in a single room in charge of one teacher, and some schools 
deservedly had acquired a wide local reputation for their 
excellence. Notable among the girls' schools were the Fourth 
District grammar school, taught for many years by Mrs Mar- 
garet Milburn Amidon, whose name after her death was most 
appropriately given to one of the school buildings ; and the 
First District grammar school, taught by Miss Annie E. Evans. 

The best schools here and there were most useful object- 
lessons, and were held up as standards to be reached by all. 
Occasionally a bright, accomplished teacher, who had received 
a professional education at some one of the best normal 
schools of the country, was appointed to a position in this 
city and brought new and better methods, which were grad- 
ually absorbed by other teachers, and so came into general 
use. In the absence of a normal school and supervision 
other than that of the trustees, no one means was found so 
effective in improving the schools as that of having in opera- 
tion, for observation and study, schools of high standard pro- 
ducing actual results. Such schools could be visited by other 
teachers, their results could not be gainsaid, and their methods 
in producing them could be 'studied ; while pedagogical theo- 
ries, however ably presented in books or lectures, left room 
for doubts, discussions, and delays.. 

The advent of the Wallach school ushered in a new era not 
only in school architecture, but also in school discipline and 
the coordination of the work of teachers in different grades. 
For the first time ten schools of several grades were brought 
together in one building, the teachers of which were in daily 
intercourse and became better acquainted with each other's 
work. Mr William W. McCathran, a highly accomplished 
teacher and most estimable gentleman, was appointed the 
first principal of the school, and worked out the new and 
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vexatious problem assigned to him with admirable tact and 
patience. This change broadened the horizon of the corps 
of teachers effected by the new organization ; their profes- 
sional outlook in their isolated situation theretofore had been 
limited to the narrow section of the course of study assigned 
to the grade in which they taught. 

The other central District school buildings included in the 
plan stated above were the Franklin, in the first district, fin- 
ished in 1869 ; the Seaton, in the second district, in 1871, and 
the Jefferson, in the fourth district, in 1872. 

It was Mayor Wallach's great ambition to signalize his 
administration by giving to the capital city the best public 
school-house in America. 

In getting possession of the most central and eligible site 
for .the Franklin school, many obstacles were encountered. 
The property belonged to minor heirs, whose guardian must 
give consent, an order from the court must be obtained, the 
sale must be made by auction, and the strenuous opposition 
of influential neighbors must be outflanked ; but nevertheless 
the ground, containing 14,945J square feet, was purchased 
by the corporation at the rate of $1.26 a square foot, and cost 
$20,474.01. 

The contracts for the building were given out by piece- 
meal and with numerous delays, so that four years following 
the close of the civil w^ar were consumed in its erection, and 
the currency had become so depreciated that in 1864 $1 in 
gold sold for $2.85 in currency, and the expense of building 
under the circumstances was more than twice as great as it 
would be today. The cost of the building was $187,229.71. 

It, however, richly repaid it^ cost in lifting the public 
school system to its proper place in the estimation of the 
public. The pernicious idea of charity schools for poor chil- 
dren, on which the system was founded and which had 
hitherto clung to it with seemingly insuperable tenacity, dis- 
appeared at once and forever. Applications for admission to 
the Franklin school, including those from the wealthiest and 
most aristocratic classes, from the day of opening were re- 
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ceived far beyond its capacity. Distance of residence was 
considered no obstacle to attendance, and the schools them- 
selves so fortunate as to be located there were impelled to 
make an advance that they might maintain the reputation 
that the building had suddenly given them. 

The Franklin school, in its elevated and prominent loca- 
tion, grand proportions, and architectural characteristics, 
became at once one of the sights of the capital city. General 
Francis A. Walker said that whenever he passed that noble 
American public school-house he turned to look and felt like 
lifting his hat in token of respect ; and even today, more than 
a quarter of a century after its dedication, the intelligent 
guide in making the rounds of the capital city to show to 
tourists its chief attractions, as he drives along Franklin park 
halts and points with pride to the Franklin school. 

The dedication of those earlier school-houses with formal 
ceremonies attracted wide attention. They were noted events 
in the history of the schools and contributed to their progress. 
The houses were crowded with interested citizens who came 
to hear addresses by eminent men; at the Seaton General 
Francis A. Walker and General William T. Sherman, and at 
the Jefferson Governor Cooke, Professor Joseph Henry, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, the English scientist, the Honorable John 
Eaton, United States Commissioner of Education, and others. 
In time the advent of a new school-house became so frequent 
and common an occurrence that formal dedications were 
abandoned. 

In 1865 occurred a memorable incident in the history of 
the schools. The veteran armies of the Union, returning to 
their homes in the North, were to march past the Capitol on 
their route up Pennsylvania avenue to be reviewed from a 
stand in front of the Executive Mansion by the President of 
the United States, their Commander-in-chief, the Secretary of 
War, the generals who had led them to victory, and other 
distinguished citizens. Every available spot along the entire 
route, from which a glimpse of a procession the like of which 
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in interest and grandeur never had been witnessed before 
and may never be again in our country, was crowded with a 
most eager, grateful, and enthusiastic throng of citizens and 
visitors come from far and wide. 

The public schools of the city were to participate in the 
ovation, and promptly at the hour named thousands of school 
children were in the place assigned to them on the northern 
portico of the Capitol and all down the grassy slope of the 
park in fornt, extending to the line of march. 

In the early morning of that bright and lovely twenty-third 
day of May there they stood, all expectancy, in spring attire, 
decorated with rosettes of " the red, white, and blue," laden 
with bouquets of fragrant flowers and floral wreaths, waving 
thousands of miniature flags, and bearing aloft a multitude of 
banners of their respective schools, while high over all was 
displayed the great standard of that young army inscribed, 
" The Public Schools of Washington Welcome the Heroes of 
the Republic. Honor to the Brave." 

As the famous General Custer approached, the boys stepped 
forward and presented to him a large wreath of the choicest 
flowers, which he most gallantly and gracefully received and 
threw over his shoulder, when instantly his fiery charger, 
apparently frightened, stretched forward his neck and, seem- 
ing to take the bit of the bridle in his teeth, furiously dashed 
down the hill and round into the avenue out of sight, carry- 
ing his rider sitting firmly in the saddle, but bent forward, 
with his long and profuse Saxon locks streaming back in the 
wind, while the school children looked on in amazement and 
deep concern. Their anxiety was soon relieved, however, by 
the welcome news that the horse did not get away from his 
rider ; and then came the pleasant surmise that the " runa- 
way " was only a ruse to compliment the school children 
with a little exhibition of his horsemanship. 

For six hours during the march, without sign of weariness, 
the boys and girls presented their floral offerings, waved their 
flags, rent the air with cheers, and at intervals a grand chorus 
of 2,500 voices, under the lead of Director Daniel, sang 
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" The Star Spangled Banner," " Battle Cry of Freedom," 
" When Johnny Comes Marching Home," " Victory at Last," 
and other patriotic songs and hymns, all of which were most 
gratefully received and heartily acknowledged by officers and 
soldiers. From all sides the highest praises were showered 
upon that great chorus of school children, and the sight of 
those grand armies, with their bronzed faces, soiled uniforms, 
and tattered flags, was to them an object-lesson in patriotism 
never to be forgotten. 

In this connection, I am reminded that during the period 
of which I am writing the singing of the school children was 
so highly appreciated by the public that concerts, with pro- 
grams made up for the most part of selections from their 
course of study in music, so as not to interfere with their 
regular school work, were given always to crowded houses. 
The proceeds of these concerts in the days of limited school 
appropriations were indispensable in supplying many things 
not otherwise provided for. All the pianos and other musical 
instruments, most of the important reference books, all the 
expenses incident to the various school exhibits made from 
time to time at home and abroad, and other things greatly 
needed were paid for in this way. A safe estimate of the 
total amount received from concerts and applied to the pur- 
poses mentioned would be at least $50,000. 

In 1871, when the American and British Joint High Com- 
mission to arbitrate the Alabama claims and other questions 
in dispute between the two countries met in this city. Sir 
Stafford Henry Northcote took up his residence near by the 
Franklin school, which he passed daily, and as he was about 
to leave the city in June, he addressed a note to the superin- 
tendent, saying he had so highly enjoyed the singing of the 
children in that school, as their sweet, young voices had 
reached him through the open windows, that he desired to 
visit the school, hear them sing again before his departure, 
and personally thank them for the greatest pleasure he had 
experienced during his stay in Washington, and accordingly 
he spent a morning in visiting those schools. 
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As the main source of supply of teachers was the young 
graduates of the public schools, without any special training 
or even a high-school education, the most difficult problem 
of all to be solved was how to provide a corps of teachers not 
only competent to do the work as it then was done, but also 
to keep step with the progress marked out for the future. 

As I have said, the only supervision provided up to this 
time was that of the board of trustees, and although in its 
membership there were always to be found men of liberal 
education and usually some with more or less experience in 
teaching, yet as their services to the schools were gratuitous, 
they could not afford to allow them to interfere seriously with 
their regular business. 

Various means were employed to supply, so far as prac- 
ticable then, the inadequacy of professional supervision and 
leadership. An institute embracing the whole corps of 
teachers was organized in 1863 under the conduct of Mr 
Zalmon Richards, which held its meetings every Saturday 
for several months of the year and was well attended. Classes 
of school pupils were frequently present, the program in- 
cluded both the theory and practice of teaching, and all the 
branches of study taught in the schools received attention. 
Lectures or talks were given by the conductor, trustees, and 
eminent educators, such as Professor Joseph Henry ; Henry 
Barnard, the editor of the American Journal of Education 
and afterward United States Commissioner of Education; 
Mr B. G. Northrop, agent of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education ; and the Honorable George S. Boutwell, then 
a member of Congress, but previously the secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education. 

Great educators and teachers, who represented the soundest 
educational psychology and pedagogy, were brought here 
time and again for service in the line of teaching to which 
they had specially devoted their lives. In mathematics. 
Professor Davies, of the Military Academy at West Point ; in 
reading. Professor Mark Bailey, of Yale College ; in vocal 
music, Professor L. W. Mason, a supervisor of vocal music in 
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the Boston public schools and the author of a series of music 
charts and text-books still more widely used than any other 
in the public schools of this country ; in geography, Professor 
Apgar, of the State Normal School of New Jersey ; in pen- 
manship, Professor Spencer, well known in connection with 
the excellent system of penmanship bearing his name ; in 
drawing. Professor Walter Smith, of whom I shall have more 
to say. All these men were not merely great teachers of their 
specialties, but more — ^great educators in a broader sense; 
and .they gave an impulse to the schools that had not ex- 
pended its force at the close of the period of which I write. 
Their lessons were practical, accompanied by illustrations, 
and full of instruction and encouragement. They not only 
taught the teachers specifically how to do their work more 
intelligently and thus save time for new work, how to do 
new work, and, what is better, inspired them with the zeal 
and self-confidence essential to success, but they also enriched 
them with a knowledge and understanding of those funda- 
mental principles of all pedagogy, which would enable them 
to devise good methods of their own. These men rendered 
most valuable services in giving a solid character to the sys- 
tem as it was developed. 

"As is the teacher so is the school" is an old and true 
adage, and the schools will advance only as does the corps of 
teachers. At first the course of study in the elementary 
schools included but little more than reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and as each new study knocked at the door for 
admission an early objection to be met was the fact that the 
teachers were not qualified to give instruction in the pro- 
posed new subject ; and many times, as notably in the case 
of vocal music and drawing, it was quite confidently believed, 
even by the teachers themselves, that some subjects never 
could be taught by other than special teachers. That meant 
an additional expense, which was often an insuperable ob- 
stacle. In developing a public school system, therefore, the 
most important work of all is that of inspiring the teachers 
with a love of their work and an earnest desire to improve 
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and multiply their qualifications, and then furnishing them 
with the best facilities for so doing. 

In 1869 the City Council provided for a superintendent of 
public schools, and thus supplied a most important factor 
in the further development of the system. Soon after the 
passage of the act Mr Zalmon Richards, heretofore spoken 
of, was appointed the first superintendent. 

An office of this kind is never a sinecure. Its occupant 
does not embark for a pleasure voyage on a summer sea. 
Many times he must be chart, compass, captain, pilot, and 
man of all work, and will find himself in stormy- weather 
sailing between Scylla and Charybdis. He must not go too 
fast or too slow, too far to the right or too far to the left, lest 
he may fail to gain and hold the confidence and loyalty of 
the corps of teachers whom he is to lead, or the general ap- 
probation and support of the school board and the public, 
all of which are essential to his highest success. 

The highest prize awarded in the public schools is a 
scholarship in Columbian College. It was first given in 
1855 by the Medical Department of that institution, largely 
through the instrumentality of its dean, Dr Thomas Miller. 
This was followed by an interval of three years, when Mr 
George Riggs gave a scholarship in 1859, and Dr William 
Gunton gave one in 1860. The college itself then gave one 
annually for eight successive years. 

The authorities of the college not feeling able to continue 
their annual gifts longer, in 1869 President George W. Sam- 
son and the writer called upon the Honorable Amos Kendall, 
then residing at what is now No. 708 Eleventh street north- 
west, and at a ripe old age, in person administering upon that 
portion of his estate intended for benevolences ; we represented 
to him the good which had already been done by these scholar- 
ships, both to their recipients and to the schools in general, 
and the desirability of a foundation that would make them 
regular and perpetual. 

As a result of this interview, shortly after he tendered 
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to the board of trustees of Columbian College $6,000, the 
amount that had been suggested to him as sufficient to found 
a perpetual annual scholarship, upon condition that " The 
trustees of the public schools in the city of Washington, in 
the District of Columbia, and their successors, by whatever 
names they may be called, shall have the perpetual privilege 
of selecting from said schools one pupil annually to fill said 
scholarship, and the pupils so selected shall each be entitled 
to instruction in said college for the term of six years, free of 
charge for tuition, use of library, and apparatus, and for any 
other privileges allowed to paying students of the same 
grade." The gift was accepted by both the college and the 
school authorities, and it was declared that thereafter the 
first prize in the public schools annually should be the 
'' Kendall Scholarship." 

The award of this scholarship in Columbian College has 
been an event of public interest and notice annually since 
that date, and this beneficent gift to the schools has an un- 
limited future of usefulness, which each year will recall with 
honor the name of its donor. 

A glance at this scholarship roll, already quite long, sus- 
tains its claim to the highest honor conferred by the public 
schools. One finds there such names as Faby Franklin, 1864, 
now a distinguished mathematician and professor in Johns 
Hopkins University ; Theodore W. Noyes, 1870, now assistant 
editor of The Evening Star of this city ; Howard L. Hodgkins, 
1878, now a professor in Columbian University, and many 
others widely and favorably known in their respective callings. 

In 1870 Mr Matthew G. Emery was elected mayor of the 
city, and among his appointments was that of the writer to 
the office of superintendent of schools. Although Mayor 
Emery's administration was abruptly cut short at the end of 
the first year of his term of office by a change of the form of 
government of the District of Columbia, he made manifest 
his deep interest in the public schools by giving to them the 
Seaton and commencing the Jefferson and Cranch buildings. 
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By an act of Congress approved February 21, 1871, a terri- 
torial government for the District of Columbia was estab- 
lished, to supersede the several local municipal governments 
theretofore existing and to go into effect on the first day of 
the following June. It provided for a governor and a Legis- 
lative Assembly composed of an upper and a lower house. 

The colored schools of Washington, as originally estab- 
lished by the Congress, in their management were entirely 
independent of the local municipal governments, and no 
change was made in this respect by the act creating the new 
forrii of government. 

The Legislative Assembly of the new District government 
by acts approved August 21 and 23, 1871, created the offices 
of superintendent of the Georgetown schools and superin- 
tendent of the county schools. 

The governor reappointed the superintendent of the Wash- 
ington schools and extended his jurisdiction to the George- 
town schools. He appointed Mr Benjamin P. Davis super- 
intendent of the county schools, who revised the course of 
study, improved the methods of examining and certificating 
teachers, was instrumental in securing three larger and more 
commodious new school-houses, and generally discharged the 
duties of his office with intelligence and efficiency, but he 
retired at the end of a year, and the superintendence of these 
schools was then assigned to the superintendent of the Wash- 
ington and Georgetown schools, and thus were the first steps 
taken toward a consolidation of the four school systems. 

The Legislative Assembly also increased the tax levied for 
the support of schools, at one time in Washington to 60 cents 
on each $100 of the assessment, in Georgetown to 40 cents, 
and in the county to 50 cents. 

The first governor of the District of Columbia, the Hon- 
orable Henry D. Cooke, had a high appreciation of the im- 
portance of education and an earnest desire to further the 
progress of the public schools, whose general interests were 
committed to his executive care ; but the, condition of the 
District treasury, as usual, prevented the full realization of 
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the most liberal intentions. He, however, erected the Curtis 
school building in Georgetown under circumstances that 
would have been a bar to any attempt on the part of most 
men. He commenced without any funds whatever in his 
treasury available for building school-houses and borrowed 
the money from the trustees of two hitherto unapplied funds, 
which had been given to Georgetown some years before — one 
by Mr Edward Magruder Linthicum, who had left a legacy 
of $50,000 to found a school for " indigent white boys and 
youtlis," and the other by Mr George Peabody, who had given 
$15,000 to found a public library. Agreements were made 
under which these funds were borrowed for the purpose of 
erecting a large central school-house for Georgetown, in which 
two suitable rooms were to be provided and set apart for the 
use of the trustees of said funds — one for a library to which 
the public schools were to have free access, the room to be 
fitted up, the books furnished, and the library managed by 
the Peabody trustees, and the other for a night school of a 
practical and industrial character, the room to be fitted up 
with laboratories, apparatus, and other appliances, and the 
school to be managed by the Linthicum trustees. Both of 
these institutions were to work in direct lines of projected 
improvements in the public schools, and so these funds be- 
came of twofold use in their time. The Curtis building was 
erected, and the two institutions occupied the rooms assigned 
to them and did a most important educational work that 
otherwise would have been postponed for several years. 
Eventually these loans were repaid, and the Linthicum trus- 
tees withdrew from the Curtis building and provided else- 
where a flourishing independent establishment for their 
institution ; but the Peabody library still continues its con- 
nection with the public schools, and is now especially valuable 
to the Western High School. 

By an act of Congress approved March 3, 1873, the gov- 
ernmental control of the colored schools of Washington and 
Georgetown was transferred from the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the government of the District of 
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Columbia, and it was made the duty of the governor to ap- 
point a board of trustees, a secretary, a treasurer, and a super- 
intendent for the practical management of these schools. 
They had been provided with a superintendent from the start, 
and Governor Cooke, in the performance of the duties im- 
posed upon him by the act referred to, reappointed the in- 
cumbent of the office, Mr George F. T. Cook. Thus another 
step was taken in the direction of consolidation. 

By an act of the Legislative Assembly approved June 23, 
1873, the board of trustees of public schools of the city of 
Washington was authorized to establish a normal school for 
the professional training of teachers. 

A school of this kind would not only gradually supply the 
elementary schools with teachers specially educated and 
trained in both the theory and practice of their profession, 
but its work could always be made a practical illustration of 
the most advanced and best educational thought. The school 
would send its graduates into the corps of teachers, and be 
visited, observed, and consulted with profit by other teachers, 
especially those employed in the lower grades. A good qity 
normal school is a central fountain in which all that is best 
in education may find place and be made to flow out to every 
part of the system, and for this reason it was given precedence 
of a high school. 

A large jnajority of the teachers in the public schools were 
necessarily women, and hitherto the chief source of supply 
had been the bright young graduates from the grammar 
schools, without any special professional training or experi- 
ence. The qualifications that ought to have been possessed 
before assuming the duties of a teacher had to be acquired 
afterward, if at all, and at the expense of the pupils com- 
mitted to her charge, during a longer or shorter period, ac- 
cording to the natural aptness of the young grammar-school 
graduate. Sometimes for sweet charity's sake there was a 
long probationary period — one, two, or more years, — ending 
at last in failure. 

And yet it required careful and protracted effort to get 
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legislative authority for a normal school. The bill was drawn 
so as to appear to conservative legislators as harmless as 
possible. It provided only for " the special education of ad- 
vanced pupils who were to become teachers in the public 
schools of this city." It was to be located in the Franklin 
School building, so that no expense for renting or erecting a 
building on its own account should be incurred. It author- 
ized the appointment of only one teacher, the principal, at a 
very fair salary, $1,500 per annum, with a proviso that " no 
further expense should be incurred by this act than is now 
required for teachers in the public schools for the year ending 
June 30, 1874," which, being interpreted, meant that the first 
class of pupils in the normal school during the one year in 
which they were to get their professional training must do 
enough teaching in the other schools to pay the expenses of 
their professional course. On this limited legal basis was the 
normal school commenced and built up, and on the same 
basis it rests today. 

The school was very fortunate in its first principal. Miss 
Lucilla E. Smith, who, with superior natural aptitude for her 
profession, was a graduate of one of the best normal schools 
of the country, subsequently a member of its faculty, and then 
a most successful teacher in several grades of city schools. 
Under her charge it soon won appreciation and favor, and 
its graduaties well sustained all that had been claimed for 
the school. Great public interest was manifested in its an- 
nual commencements and the large auditoriums used for 
those occasions were always crowded to overfiowing, and often 
hundreds could not gain admission. At the commencement 
in 1875 Professor Henry delivered a short address full of the 
soundest educational philosophy, in which he said : 

Another principle of human nature, very important in the 
art of the teacher, is that the several faculties of the human 
mind are not simultaneously developed, and the true system 
of education is that which meets these faculties in the order 
of their development. The earliest developed faculties are 
those of imitation ; and in regard to education we may divide 
them into two classes — the doing faculties and the thinking 
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faculties. By the doing faculties, I mean those mechanical 
habits which are essential to the acquisition of knowledge, 
and are pure arts, such as the art of reading, that of perform- 
ing arithmetical operations with rapidity and correctness, 
that of expressing thoughts in legible characters, and in 
words of grammatical arrangement. These arts can only be 
acquired by laborious drilling on the part of the teacher and 
labor on the part of the pupil. They require little instruction, 
but repetition until they are performed with ease and almost 
pleasure. To neglect to impart these habits is to do a great 
injury to the child ; nothing should be substituted for them, 
though instruction in other branches which require more art 
and less thought may be mingled as recreations with them." 

The paramount importance of a thorough knowledge of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic and of laborious drill and 
repetition in teaching them to young pupils in common 
schools is forcibly stated in the part of his address quoted. 
No amount of ologies and osophies can compensate for the 
want of thoroughness here any more than additional branches 
can compensate for unsoundness in the trunk of a tree. 

The graduating class of 1881 received their diplomas from 
President Garfield just a few days before his assassination, 
and the class of 1883 received theirs from President Arthur, 
who said that he himself commenced work in life as the 
teacher of a little country common school in Vermont on a 
salary of $14 per month and " board around." 

Industrial and manual training was included in the gen- 
eral plan for developing and improving the system of public 
schools, and this year, 1873, a beginning was made. As a 
knowledge of drawing underlies all other industrial and 
technical education and all manual training, it must be made 
the basis of the industrial education projected for the schools. 

The first step taken was the appointment of Mrs Susan E. 
Fuller as director of drawing, who was specially qualified for 
such a position and has successfully filled the office since that 
date. The next step was to adopt a system of industrial 
drawing that would lead to practical results. A worthless 
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so-called system of drawing had been introduced in 1868, but 
the only parties who had received any benefit from it were 
the author and publisher of the books used by the pupils. 

It so happened that in 1870 the city of Boston and the 
State of Massachusetts had become so impressed with the ne- 
cessity of improving the designs and workmanship of their 
manufactures that in order to hold their own against foreign 
competition they had brought over from England Professor 
Walter Smith, an art master, trained in the famous South 
Kensington Art School, and for some time himself the head 
of a leading art school in England, to inaugurate a compre- 
hensive system of teaching industrial drawing in the public 
schools of that city and State. His system was constructed 
upon the theory that all intelligent school teachers could 
qualify themselves for teaching drawing as well as any other 
branch of the curriculum, and in order to introduce this sub- 
ject into the public schools it was only necessary to employ 
a general director competent to lay out a course of study 
suited to the circumstances, to instruct the regular teachers 
so far as might be needed, and to supervise their work in the 
schools. He soon designed a series of text-books and manuals 
embodying his system, and they were at once adopted for use 
in the public schools of this city. 

Professor Walter Smith was one of the few men whose rare 
genius creates new epochs in their sphere of activity. The 
great forward movement in industrial and technical art 
education in this country during the past quarter century 
received its right direction and greatest impulse from him, 
and the beneficent results of his labors are now to be seen 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. He assisted 
by his counsel in introducing into the schools of Washington 
the system that has produced the most satisfactory results 
here, and twice visited the city personally for this purpose. 
His numerous lectures here and elsewhere were masterpieces 
in their line. No teacher hals ever appeared in this country 
to whom a more honest and larger debt of gratitude is due, 
and yet his fate, like many another, was a sad one. He be- 
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came a naturalized citizen and hoped to end his days in his 
adopted country, but at the end of twelve years incompati- 
bility of temper and mercantile greed stopped his great work 
here and, in bitter disappointment and poverty, sent him back 
to England where he was most heartily welcomed and imme- 
diately placed at the head of a prominent art school. Shortly 
after, when not yet past the meridian of a most useful and 
promising life, he died of a broken heart. On his tomb 
might well be inscribed, as a legend, the lines which Virgil 
posted over the palace gate of Augustus : 

Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves; 
Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis oves ; 
Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes ; 
Sic vos nou vobis fertis aratra boves. 

Very few, if any, of the teachers were then qualified to 
give the required instructions in drawing. They, however, 
undertook the task of preparing themselves for their new 
duty with the most commendable good will and earnestness. 
A regular course of study for teachers, extending through 
several years, was mapped out by Mrs Fuller, and the whole 
corps of teachers cheerfully became students under her in- 
struction every Saturday morning during a considerable por- 
tion of each year. As they progressed examinations were 
held and graduated certificates were given until they were 
all duly qualified for their new work. Meanwhile the normal 
school included this subject in its curriculum and sent forth 
all its graduates admirably equipped to teach drawing. 

It required some time to bring public opinion to a correct 
appreciation of the nature and value of the new study— to 
make it understood that its main object was not to make 
artistSj but artisans. For this purpose an annual exhibition of 
drawing was held to which the public were invited, and as a 
part of the exercises addresses were delivered by men familiar 
with the general educational value of the new study as well 
as its practical relation to all industries. At the annual ex- 
hibition in 1877, Professor Henry made one of his felicitous 
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and philosophical addresses. He was at the time physically 
so weak with his last illness as to require assistance in ascend- 
ing the stairs to the hall of the Franklin building, and this 
effort was the last attestation of his deep interest in the pub- 
lic schools. 

On these occasions only the actual results of the training 
received in the schools were allowed to be put on exhibition. 
The more artistic and to many eyes attractive work of extra- 
ordinary genius, and of those who had been trained by 
specialists outside of the schools, though offered in abun- 
dance at first, was rejected as not fairly representing the teach- 
ing of the schools. 

Other work of the schools was also represented at these 
annual exhibitions — penmanship, map drawing and mold- 
ing, compositions, examination papers, and a variety of sub- 
jects, 'including manual training in its beginnings. No 
money had yet been appropriated specifically for instruction 
or materials in teaching the last-named subject, but tenta- 
tive experiments were being made as best they could be 
without money. There were two schools in the county — a 
white one at Benning and a colored one at Hillsdale — where 
excellent teaching in sewing and cooking was done. In the 
higher grades of the elementary schools and in the high 
school most creditable work was done in the way of making 
the apparatus to practically illustrate the principles of physics 
and other natural sciences taught in the schools. At the two 
public schools located at the Industrial Home above George- 
town, horticulture, floriculture, wood-work, sewing, cooking, 
and shoemaking were successfully taught. A room in the 
Franklin building was set apart at each annual exhibition 
for the products of this manual training, which attracted 
more and more attention. There one could see the practical 
results of manual training in all the lines indicated above. 
The teaching of shoemaking was notably successful for a 
time, and all the materials, tools, parts of the work as it 
progressed, the finished shoe, and the mended shoe were fully 
represented in the exhibit. 
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The selection of a teacher of shoemaking was a very for- 
tunate one. The teacher was an intelligent, apt, and enthu- 
siastic young man, who very early in life had thoroughly 
learned both the theory and the practice of his art and after- 
ward had studied theology. While employed in teaching 
shoemaking he wrote in poetry a treatise on the art of shoe- 
making, and published an illustrated edition of his work. 
The treatise and illustrations were highly commendable, but 
the didactic part gained nothing by the poetic form in which 
it was embodied. The fault may possibly have been in the 
subject. He left the school, and I know not whether shoe- 
making, theology, or the Muse has since claimed him as her 
own. I am confident, however, that the world has lost noth- 
ing by it, if the good shoemaker has stuck to his last. 

As a further step in the introduction of industrial educa- 
tion into the schools, upon my recommendation, a standing 
committee of the board of trustees was given special charge 
of this subject, and it was made their duty to make a full 
examination into the subject and to report from time to time 
measures for its judicious and practical extension. 

In 1873 also the first exhibit of the public schools at an 
international exposition was made at Vienna. It included a 
model of the Franklin school building, made on an exact 
scale, and in sections of a story each, so that they could be 
taken apart and studied in detail. It cost $1,000, and was a 
center of attraction in the educational department of that 
exposition. In 1876 another exhibit of the schools was made 
at Philadelphia, in 1878 another at Paris, and in 1884 another 
at New Orleans. On each of these occasions the schools re- 
ceived the highest award of medals and diplomas made in 
the educational department of the exposition. 

The exhibit at Paris was unique in its arrangement, and 
Dr Philbrick, the superintendent in charge of the educational 
part of the United States section, gave it the post of honor in 
his court. It was made up of thousands of specimens of all 
kinds of scholars' work, from the lowest primary to the normal 
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school, neatly bound in volumes ; a complete set of text and 
reference books used in the schools ; a set of the annual re- 
ports of the public schools; copies of all record books and 
blank forms used ; a chart giving all the educational insti- 
tutions of the city of Washington, with full statistics of the 
same ; a map of Washington, showing the location of all its 
school-houses ; large photographs and plans of the more im- 
portant ones, and a model of the Henry school building. A 
very large Danner revolving book-case, some six feet or 
more square at the top, was made by the manufacturer ex- 
pressly for this purpose and presented to the school author- 
ities. Just below the top of the case convenient drawers were 
placed to hold the charts, maps, large photographs, etc, and 
were so arranged that they could be drawn entirely out and 
made to rest at an angle convenient for handling and inspect- 
ing their contents. On the shelves below were arranged in a 
classified order the bound volumes of the exhibit. The case 
was surmountfsd by a very fine model of the Henry school 
building, made on an exact scale and in sections of a story 
each. The whole was accompanied by a full printed cata- 
logue, arranged in the order in which the articles were to be 
found and giving all necessary explanations. At the request 
of the French government the exhibit was left in Paris, to be 
placed in the pedagogical museum in the Palais Bourbon. 

By an act of Congress approved June 20, 1874, the terri- 
torial form of government of the District of Columbia was 
abolished, and a government by three Commissioners was set 
up in its place, the Congress reserving to itself the legislative 
functions of government. 

The Honorable William Dennison, of Ohio, the president 
of the first Board of Commissioners, was fully alive to the 
importance of the public schools, among the many interests 
committed to his charge. He was in office at a time when 
the comprehensive system of improvements projected, carried 
out, and under way by the heroic treatment of Governor 
Shepherd left him a narrow financial margin for building up 
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a school system, yet it is due to him to say that he gave the 
schools the full benefit of all that the law allowed, and always 
used his somewhat indefinite perogatives and his influence 
to the fullest extent in their behalf. The public schools at 
no time have had a more sincere and intelligent friend in the 
executive chair, and most worthily has his name been given 
to one of the prominent school-houses of the city. Soon after 
he came into office, by orders of the Commissioners, dated 
August 8 and September 9, 1874, the four boards of trustees 
of public schools were consolidated into one, consisting of 
nineteen members, thus taking another step necessary to a 
union in one system. 

In appointing the new board of trustees, Commissioner 
Dennison, who had special charge of the schools, had taken 
care to appoint some men who had large and successful ex- 
perience in teaching, conducting, and organizing schools here 
and elsewhere, and also to select the members so that they 
should fairly represent all the local and separate interests 
then existing. The following is the list of members : 

Colonel George W. Dyer, A. Hart, Dr R. B. Detrick, William 
R. Woodward, General Charles E. Hovey, Edmund F. French, 
Elward Champlin, Benjamin F. Lloyd, W. W. Curtis, F. W. 
Moffat, John H. Brooks, Henry Johnson, William Perry Ryder, 
J. H. Ferguson, John Sullivan Brown, Reverend Claudius B. 
Smith, Solomon G. Brown, Philip L. Brooke, and Benjamin F. 
Packard. 

In distributing the membership of the board the Commis- 
sioner recognized the school districts as they then existed, 
and left any rearrangement that might be deemed desirable 
and all other details of the management of the schools as one 
system to the discretion of the new board of trustees. The 
task set before them was no light one. The schedules of 
salaries, the organization of the schools, the rules, the courses 
of study, the text-books used, and the state of advancement 
in the several systems varied more or less at that time, and 
there were the usual local preferences and jealousies to be 
subordinated and interests to be subserved. Commissioner 
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Dennison, as governor of Ohio and otherwise, had had much 
to do with the excellent common schools of his own state, 
and his knowledge and experience made his counsel and in- 
fluence valuable. 

This board of trustees commenced by administering each 
of the former systems on its own basis, but gradually brought 
them all under a common educational regime, with uniform 
courses of study and one code of rules. The rules which were 
then framed for a thorough and impartial examination of 
candidates for teachers' positions and promotions and grant- 
ing graded certificates of qualifications were so excellent that 
they have been in force ever since without any material 
amendment. As practically the schools now had yearly 
courses of study, the board abolished the nomenclature of 
primary, secondary, intermediate, and grammar grades, di- 
vided the schools into eight distinct grades, making the aver- 
age work of a year constitute the course for each grade, and^ 
beginning with the lowest class, designated it the first grade, 
and so on Up to the highest or eighth grade, with special pro- 
vision for pupils to continue in the eighth grade two years, 
if this was found necessary in order to thoroughly complete 
the elementary course of study, which would give to a ma- 
jority of pupils all the scholastic education needed for good 
citizenship and useful lives. 

The white and the colored schools were separate, but were 
managed by a common board composed of a white and col- 
ored membership and had a common course of study and in 
all respects the same facilities. The unification of the school 
system had thus step by step reached its utmost practicable 
limit. 

The schools increased so rapidly that the need of more 
professional supervision than could be given by the two super- 
intendents was recognized, and in 1873 the first step toward 
supplying this want was taken by assigning an assistant 
teacher to a boys' eighth grade school in each district, so that 
the principal might have some time for supervision of the 
other schools of his district. A little later the amount of 
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time to be given to supervision by the principals was in- 
creased, although still teaching in and held responsible for 
their respective eighth grade schools. Finally in 1880 they 
were relieved of all teaching and responsibility in any special 
school and became a corps of assistant superintendents, or 
supervising principals, as they were designated. 

The colored schools of Washington and Georgetown, which 
had retained their separate superintendency under the con- 
solidated arrangement of the schools, fell into line in the 
matter of additional supervision. 

The old territorial name of school district was abandoned 
to avoid the confusion arising from the use of the same term 
as applied to all the territory of the seat of government, and 
the schools of the District of Columbia were divided into 
eight groups, designated divisions, and a supervising prin- 
cipal was assigned to take charge of each division. The fol- 
lowing is the list of names of the first corps of supervising 
principals : 

Henry N. Copp, Nathaniel P. Gage, Alexander T. Stuart, 
John E. Thompson, Bernard T. Janney, Joseph R. Keene, 
Henry P. Montgomery, and Winfield Scott Montgomery. 
All but two of these, Mr Copp and Mr Thompson, are now in 
the service. 

By an act of the City Council approved as far back as No- 
vember 1, 1858, the establishment of a high school was ordered 
to go into effect September 1, 1861, or as soon thereafter as 
the corporation should provide accommodation for the same. 
That accommodation was never provided by the corporation, 
and consequently as the schools increased and were improved, 
one after another high school study was added to the gram- 
mar school curriculum until it became overcrowded and 
burdensome. Meanwhile public sentiment had veered around 
and was quite strong against spending public funds on high- 
school education for the present, at any rate. On the other 
hand, the advent of the normal school had emphasized the 
necessity of furnishing candidates of higher qualifications for 
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that school, whose course of study, limited to one year, was 
designed to be entirely professional— in fact, there was no 
time for academic studies. 

In 1876, therefore, all the pupils in the girls' eighth grade 
schools sufficiently advanced to take up high-school studies 
were placed under a competent teacher in one school, desig- 
nated an advanced grammar school, with a one year's course 
of study. This first modest step toward a high school fortu- 
nately alarmed no one, and at the end of the year the experi- 
ment had been so successful that there was a general and 
urgent demand for a similar school for the boys. It was 
accordingly established in 1877. In 1879 the course of study 
in both schools was lengthened to two years. In 1880 they 
had become so popular that it was safe to name them high 
schools, and this was formally done. As I have already 
stated, the Congress had provided for a high school building 
in 1881, and it was ready for occupancy in 1882. 

It was located on a portion of the western half of the square 
bounded by 0, P, Sixth, and Seventh streets northwest, which 
had been purchased at an earlier date by the corporation as 
a site for a market, but the Congress having been convinced 
that the city needed schools more than markets appropriated 
it to the use of the former. The Henry and the Polk schools 
also are now located on the same half square. The fact 
that the corporation already owned ground that could be 
utilized for a site greatly facilitated the passage of the appro- 
priation for a building. A like circumstance favored the 
appropriation for the Jefferson school at an earlier date, a 
part of the site already belonging to the corporation, having 
likewise been purchased a few years before for a market. 

In 1882 the two high schools were united and installed in 
their new building, with three courses of study — business, 
English, and classical, the latter lengthened to three years. 
As the cost of education in a high school is more than twice 
as great per pupil as it is in elementary schools, it was deemed 
best to have a high standard of qualifications for entering 
the high school and a shorter course of Study after admission 
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rather than a low standard for entering, followed by a long 
and more expensive high-school course. 

This arrangement was based on the theory advanced by 
Professor Henry, quoted above, that the simple but most 
important arts of reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic 
should be thoroughly taught in the lower grades of the 
schools and not be postponed to the high-school course, where, 
to say nothing of other disadvantages, the expense of acquir- 
ing these arts Would be doubled. 

Having a high standard for admission, the high school, 
with its three years' course, had no difficulty whatever in 
preparing its pupils to enter any college in the country. 
The school was thoroughly equipped with physical, chemi- 
cal, and other laboratories, and all necessary appliances, and, 
as the nucleus of a reference and general library, more than 
5,000 valuable books of the old Washington Library Associ- 
ation, which had suspended operations a few years before, 
were turned over to the high school. 

Mr Edward A. Paul, an excellent organizer and executive 
officer, was appointed the first principal of the new high 
school, and he had to assist him a faculty of the brightest 
young men and women that could be found in the country. 
They were all full college graduates, and some of them had 
pursued post-graduate studies and taken the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. They were selected with reference to teach- 
ing special subjects, but at the same time were all-round 
teachers, as it was important they should be at that early 
stage of the school, when there was no money available for 
the employment of exclusive specialists. There was Mr F. R. 
Lane, the present efficient and accomplished principal of the 
high school, who organized the course in English literature ; 
Mr George R. Israel, who organized the course in chemistrj'^ 
and the military training which has become so prominent 
and popular a feature of the school ; Mr Frank Angell, who 
organized the athletics, football, baseball, Indian clubs, etc ; 
Mr C. Herschel Koyl, who organized the course in physics and 
the manual training ; Mr Elgin R. L. Gould, who organized 
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the course in history and economics ; Mr Edward L. Burgess, 
who organized the courses in Greek and botany ; Mr William 
Bernhardt, who organized the course in German, and Mr 
Camille Fontaine, who organized the course in French ; and 
the eminent success which the high school at once achieved 
in all these and other lines of its undertakings was due to 
the intelligence, enthusiasm, and energy of its corps of bright 
young teachers. 

But few of these first teachers are now in the school ; some 
have died and others are filling high positions elsew^here. Mr 
Angell is a professor in Leland Stanford Junior University, 
California, Mr Gould a professor in Johns Hopkins University, 
Maryland, and a well-known writer on economics, and Mr 
Burgess a professor in the New York Normal College. 

The colored schools of Washington and Georgetown, while 
an independent organization, had established a high school 
at an early date, and a normal school for them followed close 
in the wake of that for the white schools. 

The schools were growing rapidly and making constant de- 
mands for new school-houses, at a heavy expense, so that in 
the winter of 1883 the writer devoted much time to the study 
of plans of school-houses, both in this country and abroad, 
with the view of combining the best pedagogical and hygienic 
arrangements in a safe, plain, substantial school-house at the 
least possible expense consistent with those essential require- 
ments. The best authorities on shape and size of school- 
rooms, arrangement of cloak-rooms, space required for pupils, 
size and location of windows, ease and safety of stairways, 
location and size of ventilating shafts, placing of registers for 
heat and ventilation, location and construction of closets, 
and, in short, all the details of a good school-house, were care- 
fully studied. After details had been adopted and represented 
by floor plans, statements, figures, etc, the material was 
placed in the hands of an architect in this city, Mr John B. 
Brady, now District inspector of buildings, to be put in archi- 
tectural form, with instructions that no architecture was 
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to be indulged in that would increase the expense of con- 
struction. There were two designs ; one for a school-house 
three stories high, with twelve school-rooms, and one two 
stories high, with eight school-rooms. He very kindly un- 
dertook the work, without any assurance of compensation for 
his services, and devoted a great deal of time and labor to 
tentative efforts before reaching results entirely satisfactory 
to us both. It happened fortunately soon after that he was 
appointed to a position requiring a competent architect in the 
office of the District inspector of buildings, upon whom was 
devolved the duty of preparing the plans of new school-houses. 
These plans already prepared by him and approved by the 
school board were at once adopted by the Commissioners, and 
the two buildings were shortly after erected — the Analostan 
with twelve rooms, and the Amidon with eight rooms. 

The Analostan, in the vicinity of the island bearing that 
name, was so named after unusual consultation with citizens 
especially qualified to give advice in such a matter. The 
name was euphonious and derived frctoi a race who were sup- 
posed to have held their great councils near by for genera- 
tions before the white man came here. For some unaccount- 
able reason the Commissioners subsequently changed the 
name to Grant. Opportunities in abundance to honor the 
great Union general in this way are afforded in the several 
new school-houses built each year, and it is to be hoped that 
the original name of this building will yet be restored. 

When the large school building on Capitol hill, fronting 
Stanton park, was erected it was named " L'Enfant School,'' 
and the name was carved on the bluestone panel, correspond- 
ing with the other stone trimmings, specially designed for 
this purpose. The citizens of that section of the city, as soon 
as the name appeared, vigorously protested against it on the 
ground that it would always be mispronounced and called 
" The Infant School." In deference to their wishes a change 
was made, and so a gray marble slab, inscribed " Peabody 
School," was placed over the original name. In a distant 
future some explorer may lift that marble slab and find buried 
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beneath it the honors intended to be paid to Charles Pierre 
L'Enfant, the great engineer, who in planning this city left 
that reservation, which has now become a most beautiful park, 
for the benefit of the hundreds of children attending the Pea- 
body school. 

The plan of the Analostan, the twelve-room building, was 
in some respects the better one, but it was proportionately 
more expensive. An open court from the center of the build- 
ing to the rear gave great advantages in keeping the central 
corridors supplied with pure air. The difficulties and ex- 
pense of keeping an assembly-room at all times supplied with 
pure air without the aid of window ventilation has been 
abundantly demonstrated in the two halls of Congress, and 
every one familiar with school-room ventilation fully under- 
stands this. In these two buildings, in order to have the 
assistance of window ventilation without harmful drafts upon 
the children, the upper part, about one-fourth of each window, 
was hinged at the bottom on a transom, so that it could be 
opened from the top inward at any required angle by means 
of a fixture easily accessible, and thus any amount of fresh 
air desired could be admitted at the top of the room in a way 
that avoided all injurious drafts on the pupils. This arrange- 
ment gave the highest satisfaction to the schools, but the 
fixtures sometimes got out of order and became troublesome 
to the inspector of buildings, who had charge of such matters, 
and so I regret to say he ordered them to be taken off' and 
the transoms to be permanently closed. In my judgment, 
the fixtures should be restored, or some better means be found 
for making the intended use of these transom windows. 

Another building on the plan of the Analostan was erected, 
but the two-story plan has been the most popular for the time 
being, and all the buildings for elementary schools since con- 
structed in the city have taken the Amidon as a type. The 
Amidon cost only about $20,000, and some incidental con- 
veniences and architectural embellishments have been added 
to its successors from time to time as larger amou^nts of money 
have been available for construction, 
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In 1884 a voluntary effort was made to obtain a small 
library of reference and suitable reading books for each school 
of the higher grades. The books were to be obtained by loan, 
gift, and purchase so far as funds were contributed for this 
purpose. In three months 212 schools had each succeeded 
in getting a very useful library of its own, making an aggre- 
gate of 10,176 volumes. 

The schools became deeply interested in establishing and 
managing their little libraries, as well as in reading and con- 
sulting the books obtained through their own efforts. 

The growth of the school system during the developmental 
period in respect to courses of study, methods of teaching, 
and improvements in supervision and discipline does not 
admit of presentation in tabular form, and must be gathered 
from what has been said already, but the material growth of 
the schools is shown in the following statement : 

I860. 1885. 

Whole number of teachers 54 565 

Whole number of pupils 4,500 31,362 

Value of school property $30,000 $1,500,000 



I have aimed to sketch only a correct outline of the origin 
and growth of the school system of this city for eighty years, 
commencing with two little schools in rented rooms, free only 
to poor children, progressing at first " with wandering steps 
and slow," and at last reaching the high American ideal of 
the public education required to make citizens useful and in- 
telligent enough to maintain our form of government. A 
sub-base of kindergartens for children between the ages of 
4 and 6 years, especially for these who unfortunately have 
little or none of the parental care and training that belongs 
to a well-ordered home, was the only part of the plan not 
carried out as designed, and that is still in abeyance. 
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This sketch would not be complete without some note of 
the most valuable services rendered to the schools from 1870 
to 1885 by the Honorable John Eaton, then the United States 
Commissioner of Education. His personal interest could 
hardly have been deeper and more practically effective had 
the schools by law been placed under his official charge. 

In conclusion, if you ask what was the most important 
factor of all in this work, I answer, unhesitatingly, the corps of 
teachers — ^intelligent, progressive, faithful to duty, and loyal 
to their leaders as ever were the famous " six hundred." 
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